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Sir George Dyson,
British musician

Winchester,
1924-37. He
was director of
the Royal Col-
lege of Music
during 1937-
53. In mus-
ical education
he exercised a
strong in flu-
once, and pub-
lished The New
Music, 1924, an
examination of modern technique
in composition. His compositions
included songs, piano pieces, and
church music, e.g. In Honour of the
City, 1928; The Canterbury Pil-
grims, 1931 ; The Blacksmiths,
] 934 ; Quo Vadis, 1939. A sym-
phony was published in 1937. and
a violin concerto in 1942. Dyson
also wrote a Manual of Grenade
Fighting during the First Great
War which was officially adopted by
the War office, He was knighted
in 1941, and appointed K.C.V.O.
1953. He published Fiddling While
Rome Burns (essays), 1954.

Dyson, WILLIAM HENRY (1880-
1938). British cartoonist and
etcher, Born at Ballarat, Sept. 3,
1880, and educated at Melbourne,
he began as a caricaturist on Aus-
tralian papers, moving to England
in 1909. Here a connexion as
cartoonist with the Daily Herald,
beginning in
1913, gave him
a platform for
his Socialist
views. He re-
turned to Aus-
tralia in 1925
to develop his
very great tal-
ents as an etch-
er; he held
shows of these
sensitive prints in New York and
London, 1930. In 1931 he settled
in London, working on the Daily
Herald till his death, Jan. 21, 1938.
Dyspepsia (Gr. dys, implying
badness ; pessein, peptein, to cook,
digest) OR INDIGESTION. Acute
dyspepsia is most often due to
errors in diet, such as eating
too much or unsuitable types of
food. Alcoholic excess is a cause,
and acute dyspepsia is sometimes
an early symptom of many in-
fectious fevers. The condition is
characterised by pain in the
stomach, nausea, vomiting, and
belching of wind. The tongue is
probably furred and diarrhoea or
constipation reflects in the lower
bowel the distress of the upper
portion. Treatment is to withhold
food for 24 hours and subsequently
give light diet, while some form

of bismuth soothes the irritated
mucous membrane. In adults, if
the diagnosis is clear, a dose of
calomel, followed next morning
by a saline purge, is good treat-
ment, but because of the treacher-
ous nature and varying manifesta-
tions of appendicitis in children,
a purge should never be given to
them to relieve indigestion.

Chronic dyspepsia may follow
the long continued intake of un-
suitable" or badly masticated food
or excess of alcohol. It may be a
symptom of Bright'a disease,
tuberculosis, or anaemia ; it may
be the first vsign of cancer of the
stomach. It may be caused by too
great a secretion of gastric juice, or
by a deficient secretion. This im-
balance of secretion is often the
protest of an outraged liver. The
symptoms of chronic dyspepsia
resemble those of the acute form.
The underlying cause must be
treated, and rest and regularly
spaced meals arc advisable. Alka-
lines and drugs of the belladonna
family modify and inhibit over-
free secretion, and the digestive
ferments, such as pepsin and
diastase, may be taken where
secretion is deficient.

Dysphagia (Gr. dys, implying
badness ; phagein, to eat). Diffi-
culty in swallowing: early sign of
disease of the oesophagus, that
part of the intestine connecting
mouth and stomach. The discom-
fort is generally accurately localised
by the patient. If the difficulty is
at the upper extremity of the tube,
the act of swallowing cannot be
easily initiated; the underlying
cause may be a severe anaemia
common in women, hysteria,
paralysis after diphtheria, or a
more serious neuro-muscular non-
coordination associated with the
paralysis of organic lesion.

Distress in swallowing in the
middle of the tube is almost al-
ways caused by malignant disease,
though here also occur strictures
resulting from injury or the cica-
trisation of old ulcerated surfaces.

Difficulty at the lower end of the
oesophagus is most frequently
associated with the condition
miscalled cardiospasm, which is
now recognized to be not, so much
a spasm of the contractile muscle
of the part as a failure to relax
by the sphincter opening into the
stomach. This type is associated
with degenerative changes induced
by toxins or absence of vitamins
in the mucous membrane of the
tissues. Ulcers or malignant-
tumours are more serious reasons
for oardiospasra, the diagnosis be-
ing decided by X-ray examination.

The type resulting from anaemia
responds well to massive doses of
iron ; tumours may be susceptible
to surgical or ray treatment; and
contracting scars, or the so-called
cardiospasm, will probably yield
before the periodical passing of a
weighted bougie. The non-
malignant types cause loss of
weight through vomiting or the
inability to ingest sufficient food,
but- though the patient is thin
a balance is eventually struck
between intake of food and output
of energy, and life is not directly
endangered.
Dysprosium. Chemical ele-
ment, a rare earth of the erbium
family or sub-group of the yttrium
elements, which are readily soluble
in a saturated solution of potassium
sulphate. Dysprosium, which has
a close-packed hexagonal struc-
ture, was first isolated from the
mother liquids after the separation
of cerium by the alkali sulphate
process by L. clc Boisbaudran.
The atomic weight is uncertain,
but the international table for
1921 gives 162-5. The atomic
number is 66. Dysprosium forms
an oxide, Dy203, dysprosia, which
is white and dissolves in acids
giving green or yellow salts.
Other compounds which have
been prepared arc the chloride,
oxychloride, bromide, sulphate,
carbonate, nitrate, and phosphate.
Dystrophy * (Or. <7ys, implying
badness ; trophe, nourishment) OK
MYOPATHY. Condition of groups of
voluntary muscles in which the
muscle undergoes primary de-
generation resulting in loss of
power, the rest of tho body being
healthy. The condition is of the
muscle itself, no nerve lesion being
found. The essential cause is un-
known. There are various types
of dystrophy named according to
the ago of onset and the groups of
muscles affected. The disease is
hereditary and is transmitted
through the female. At some
stage of life difficulty in walking,
sitting up, or undertaking some
common activity hitherto perfectly
performed, calls attention to the
presence of the condition. Treat-
ment by massage and exercises is
unsuccessful. Drugs are useless.
Dytiscus (Gr. <LyilB, diver).
Generic name for the larger car-
nivorous water beetles common in
ponds throughout Great Britain.
They swim with considerable speed,
but come to the surface for air,
which is stored under the wing-
cases for breathing when under
water. They prey on tadpoles, etc,
Dzhambul.  See Aulie-Ata.
Dzhaudzhikau.   See Jaujikau.